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sense of being referred to an interrogation point. But far from 
invalidating an element as a part of experiencing, this interrogatory 
character enhances it. It is in this way that it functions for the 
adaptation of its meaning and other meanings it meets to the needs 
of any particular situation. 

With this final nourish of its decapitating scimitar against a word 
entity, this metaphysic of the unstatic may rest content as at least 
having exhibited in the rough its most dangerous traits. Probably it 
was not entirely fortuitous that the word unstatic instead of some 
such positive term as dynamic was taken as the center of this con- 
ception of things. For its procedure is for the most part from the 
negative side of the question to the weeding out of artificial terms, if 
they be equated to existential entities. Also the method used was 
influenced by a feeling against arbitrary classification and too cate- 
gorical distinctions. On the positive side, this discussion offers a 
tentative sketch for a background to instrumentalism, the chief 
craving throughout having been to develop coherently the metaphys- 
ical hints gleaned from Professor Dewey's various works. The whole 
feeling of Professor Dewey's thought, as understood here, calls for 
continuity of interactivity, and universal dynamic effectiveness 
throughout reality, while frowning upon any over-rude anti-intellec- 
tualism. This suggested metaphysics will be best understood, then, 
when looked upon as a working out of these thought factors into 
amicable relationship. 

Harold King Chadwick. 

Harvard University. 



PRIMITIVE IMPROVIDENCE 

Tp ORE SIGHT is one of the virtues civilized man never tires of 
-L arrogating to himself. He is civilized, in fact, he declares, just 
because he is foreseeing, because he is self-denying, saving, provident. 
"Our commerce, manufactures, education, culture, — everything is 
for the satisfaction of future needs. It is this sense of to-morrow 
which stings us to work. The haunting specter of possible wants, 
even when we are needing nothing, the hope of future rewards, the 
confidence of success, of fear of failure, — these are the stimuli which 
carry us along from savagery to civilization. The savage at first has 
no sense of them, — or at least but very little." 1 

There may be something in these assertions, but I have always 
been inclined to think them at least exaggerated, and based not only 
on cultural egotism, but on ethnological ignorance. Having just 
returned from a rain dance at Zuiii, New Mexico, I find myself of an 
even more emphatically challenging disposition. 

i Shotwell, J. T., This Journal, Vol. XII., page 201. 
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That ceremonial to bring rain was one of the ko'kokshi cere- 
monials, "a dance for good" which is performed several times every 
year during the season of the growing crops. It is a one-day cere- 
monial, but it may be repeated at request, at the request of any one. 
It was repeated four times when I was in Zuiii, 2 making a continuous 
performance of five days. It meant hard work, work in preparing 
the masks and costumes, work for the kinswomen of the dancers, the 
kinswomen having to prepare food not only for the dancers, a varying 
number, about fifty, but for more than fifty other members of the 
kiwitsine or sacred club-house, the turn of which it is to present the 
dance, and the dancing itself is an extremely laborious and tiring 
activity. Beside the twice daily public performance, rites are no 
doubt undertaken in the kiwitsine. The dancers sleep there 3 under 
conditions, I surmise, perhaps a bit uncomfortable. And of course 
whatever the weather conditions, quasi-tropic sunshine or torrential 
downpour, they go on with their dance. On the whole the ko'kokshi 
represents, it seems to me, a somewhat greater labor and a somewhat 
stricter self-denial than the prayer for rain made in time of drought 
in a Christian pulpit. 

In Zuiii, ceremonials for communal benefit or advantage follow 
one another throughout the year. And, let us remember, they accom- 
pany, they do not preclude, the secular activities of an agricultural 
and pastoral life. There are sixty-five thousand head of sheep to be 
cared for on the Zuiii reservation and there are wide-stretching fields 
of wheat and corn to be planted and harvested. And this farming is 
done with care, too. The Zuiii have a "joke" upon one of the Indian 
agents once sent them from ' ' Washington. " " Why go to the trouble 
of making ridges of soil along each row of grain?" he had queried, 
and he had had a field planted in the American fashion. The next 
sand-storm laid it waste. 

Even harder upon the young crops than a sand-storm is a grass- 
hopper invasion. To find out the cause of such devastating hordes 
the Zuiii take no end of trouble. For it means to them that they must 
find the witch who sent the plague upon them, and witches are elusive. 
In case of sickness, too, the sickness-sending witch has to be dis- 
covered. As far as witches are concerned the Zuni certainly show no 
lack of forethought. They are in constant dread of their possible 
machinations. And their precautions against them are endless — ex- 
tending even after death. They take forethought indeed in many 
ways for the dead. Pood is supplied for the journey to ko'luwala 
and during the four days that the deceased may linger about his old 
home the house door is left ajar. And then in all the time to follow 

2 August, 1915. 

a During all ceremonials conjugal continence must be observed. 
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a bit of food is scattered, dropped on the fire or on the floor, before 
each meal. "Take this and make our little boy or girl grow up strong 
and well, and give us plenty of rain" — this is the prayer that goes 
with the offering, surely not an uncalculating prayer. The bit of 
food may not represent much self-denial, but there can be no ques- 
tion that the property destroyed with the dead is a considerable eco- 
nomic loss. The best clothes and blankets are put on the corpse, and 
the most valued jewelry. And the other personal belongings of the 
dead are burned or buried in the bank of the river that flows into 
ko'luwala's sacred lake. 

You may have proved your point about the self-denial and the 
forethought of the Zufii — the expressions only are different from what 
we are accustomed to, I may be told, but are not the Zuiii an advanced 
tribe, are not the Pueblos the most advanced of all the North Amer- 
ican tribes, tribes that are themselves advanced in comparison with 
other savage peoples? Your story about their perspicacity in farm- 
ing is a proof in itself of Zuiii advancement. But what of the nomad 
hunter peoples ? 

The nomad hunter, I rejoin, does not dispense with hunting cere- 
monial and hunting magic, any more than the "advanced" agricul- 
turist or herder. And ceremonial and magical beliefs always mean 
forethought and self-denial. The forethought and self-denial at the 
time of death are even more pronounced in the case of peoples of a 
more primitive culture than with the Zufii. More elaborate, too, in 
the more primitive cultures are the magical methods taken to get 
offspring, to insure their growth, to make men, to establish conjugal 
fidelity, to quarantine against witchcraft, to bring good fortune of all 
kinds to people and to save them from misfortune. I would almost 
say, in fact, that the more primitive the group the greater its anxiety 
about mishaps, and the more solicitous it is of precluding them. It is 
excessive providence, indeed, not improvidence, which is a sign of 
savagery. It is his providence, not, as Professor Shotwell has put it, 
his improvidence which keeps man a savage. 

The difference, for I am not claiming there is no difference be- 
tween modern and primitive man or rather between modern and 
primitive culture, is in the direction taken by human providence. The 
belief prevails in primitive societies that everything is subject to con- 
trol, if not by ordinary men, then by the gods or their priest proxies, 
everything — birth, growth, decay, death, men and animals, all nature. 
And so in connection with all, forethought must be applied, and upon 
all, care expended. In societies less primitive, these ambitions are 
curtailed— the wild animal is not charmed before he is hunted, or the 
enemy befuddled before he is attacked, the rain clouds are not danced 
for, shrines are not visited the better to conceive offspring, the young 
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are not hurried into adolescence or manhood, the departed spirit is 
left to take care of himself. The age-old tradition, in fact, that na- 
ture is the servant of man begins to be given up or at least revised. 
Some natural processes are left alone. 

Some day, who knows, the world 's culture may develop to such a 
point that we ancients of the twentieth century will be charged in 
our turn with having misdirected our providence and the charge may 
take the form of accusing us of improvidence, of improvidence of 
health, of youth, of happiness, of most of the joys and delights this 
world offers. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 

New York City. 



SOCIETIES 



THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE sixteenth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Asso- 
ciation was held at St. Louis, April 21 and 22, 1916, the Asso- 
ciation meeting as guests of Washington University. The first of the 
two days of the session was devoted to papers dealing with the philos- 
ophy of the state, which had been chosen as the main topic of the 
meeting. At both morning and afternoon sessions the discussions 
were animated and keen, the interest of the participants reflecting 
vividly the aroused condition of public opinion in matters of state- 
craft. The problems foremost in the papers and in the discussions 
may be summarized: (1) The meaning of individualism and the place 
of initiative in the Hegelian and other German conceptions of the 
state ; especially, are liberty and progress possible in a state organized 
as a logically closed system? (2) Liberty in relation to democracy: 
what are the guarantees of freedom, and indeed what is the meaning 
of freedom in a democracy? (3) The relation of economic and politi- 
cal freedom, and the possibility of adjusting these without disrupting 
democratic institutions. (4) The definition of nationality: if race, 
language, religion, politics, do not make the nation, what is it ? As a 
whole, both in papers and discussions there was more of a tendency 
to set and define problems than to suggest solutions. 

The evening session of the first day was held at the University 
Club, where the Association was entertained at dinner, and later 
listened to the address of the president, Professor A. H. Lloyd, on 
"The Doctrinaire in Time of Crisis." This address is to be published 
in the July number of The International Journal of Ethics. In sub- 
stance it was a spirited and impressive plea for the fuller recogni- 
tion of the power of philosophy in the guidance of states and the 



